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In Scotland, David II. had been succeded by Robert II., his nephew, the first of the Stewart dynasty. He and his son, Robert III., after him, were both somewhat advanced in years when they came to the throne. Both were well intentioned but feeble monarchs, who entirely failed to control the turbulent Scottish nobility. Early in the reign of Henry IV. of England, James, the young Crown Prince of Scotland, was captured at sea on his way to France by English ships. For many years he was detained as a captive in England, although nominally the two countries were at peace. His capture was followed immediately by the death of the old king, whose brother, Robert of Albany, became Regent. Albany had in effect been governing in his brother's name for some time past, and no marked change took place. But the general effect was to perpetuate and increase the unhappy weakness of the central government.
Albany's regency, however, was marked by one event of which the importance is very variously estimated. The rising of Donald, the Lord of the Isles, is sometimes regarded as an adventure intended to establish a Celtic kingdom. The Lords of the Isles, like many of the other islanders, were of mixed Scandinavian and Celtic descent. The control exercised over them by the Scottish Crown was exceedingly small; they were the greatest of the magnates classed a& Celtic, and it may very well have seemed that the establishment of a Celtic kingdom under their dominion was at least worth attempting* Nominally, however, it was to make good a claim of his own to the earldom of Ross that Donald assembled his clansmen and allies. His dream, whatever it may have been, was shattered by the Earl of Mar at the battle popularly known as the Red Harlaw,
In France, Charles V. was succeeded by his son, Charles VL, a boy of eleven. Edward III. in England and the Valois kings of France alike sought independently to strengthen the Crown by the bestowal of great fiefs upon the royal princes. The theory worked out very unsatisfactorily in practice, because it created a small but very powerful nobility of the royal family, whereof each member sought to obtain the predominant position for himself instead of for the Crown. Of the king's uncles, the eldest, Louis of Anjou, had presently become absorbed in his attempt to secure the kingdom of Naples. The leading position passed to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, whose marriage to the daughter of the Count of Flanders presently made him lord also of Flanders and Artois, whose suzerain was the king of France, and of the county of Burgundy, or Franche eomte> which was in the Empire. Another marriage gave to his son John additional Imperial provinces in the Netherlands.
The young king developed partial insanity; but since he had comr paratively lucid periods/ he could not actually be set on one side. His younger brother, Louis of Orleans, wished to get into his own